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monial classes in their various combinations, and illustrates by maps and tables 
their territorial distribution all over known Australia. Mr. Andrew Lang, him- 
self one of the foremost students, speaks of these chapters which fill most of the 
book as "a work of great labour very efficiently performed." The author proves 
clearly that when the names of the phratries and matrimonial classes can be 
tianslated "they are names of animals which indicate some relation probably 
between the phratries and classes on the one hand, and the system of totemism on 
the other." But only a few of the class-names can be translated with certainty. 

The book is critical and cautious, holding fast only to that which can be 
proved and protesting throughout against generalizations upon obscure data. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons are the representatives, in the United States, for 
this and other publications of the Cambridge University Press. 

La Chine Novatrice et Guerriere. Par Capitaine d'Ollone. ix and 

319 pp. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1906 (Price, 3.50 fr.) 
The book is largely the outcome of a mission to China which the Ministry of 
Instruction confided to Captain d'Ollone. It is not his first book, and the 1 author 
is already known for the painstaking care with which he collects facts. He 
thinks the present attitude of China towards Western civilization cannot be 
understood without knowledge of her past, and therefore he presents many facts 
relating to the military, religious, administrative, and social aspects of Old China 
before dealing with the realities of the present. There is nothing dry about the 
author's handling of the complex subject, for his style is interesting and the 
pertinence of his material is evident. Through history he leads up to the present 
day with its forces of conservation and evolution, its social and scientific unfold- 
ing, its educational reforms, new military regime and growing desire for the 
material conveniences of the West. He says it is too early to speculate as to the 
future of China. The new influences have been too recently introduced to judge 
of their influence in shaping future history. We should first know the Chinese 
and their country better, and the book is a contribution to this study. It is worthy 
of wide attention. 

History of the Philippine Islands from their Discovery by 
Magellan in 1621 to the Beginning of 'the XVII Century; 
-with Descriptions of Japan, China and Adjacent Countries. 
By Dr. Antonio de Worga. Completely translated into English, edited 
and annotated by E. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson. With Facsimiles. 2 vol- 
umes. 8vo. Cleveland, Ohio, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1907. 331 and 
209 pp. 
De Morga's account, one of the most important sources for the early history of 
the Philippines and their contemporaneous relations to China and Mexico, first ap- 
peared in the year 1609, printed in the City of Mexico, under the title "Sucesos de 
las Islas Filipinas." The events described in his volume cover .a full century — the 
period from 1493 to 1603 — and the history proper of the archipelago from 1565. 
The editors very aptly characterize his work in the preface as follows: "Morga's 
work is important, as being written by a royal official and a keen observer and par- 
ticipator in affairs. Consequently he touches more on the practical, everyday affairs 
of the islands, and in his narrative shows forth the policies of the Gpvernment, its 
ideals, and its strength and weaknesses. This book is written in the true historic 
spirit, and the various threads of the history of the islands are followed systemati- 
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cally. As being one of the first of published books regarding the Philippines, it has 
especial value. Political, social, and economic phases of life, both among the 
natives and their conquerors, are treated. The futility of the Spanish policy in 
making external expeditions, and its consequent neglect of internal affairs; the great 
Chinese question; the growth of trade; communication with Japan; missionary 
movements from the islands to surrounding countries; the jealous and envious oppo- 
sition of the Portuguese; the dangers of sea-voyages: all these are portrayed vividly, 
yet soberly." 

In 1868 the Hakluyt Society of London published an English translation by the 
Hon. Henry E. J. Stanley. The question whether a new translation was a hard-felt- 
necessity may be debatable; but from the standpoint of the editors, whose general 
aim is to publish all documents relative to the Philippines from 1493 to 1898 (de 
Morga forms Volumes XV and XVI of their admirable collection " The Philippine 
Islands "), and in view of the fact that most of the Hakluyt editions are now out of 
print and very difficult to procure, their plan is more than justified. The principal 
difference between their translation and that of their predecessor is that Stanley has 
attempted to imitate the old-fashioned chronicle-like style of the original, which 
necessarily leads to affectations and obscurities, while the present translation is 
rendered in a plain, present-day, fluent English. There are other desirable features 
which make this new edition superior. Besides the annotations of Stanley, we find 
here many explanatory remarks taken from Rizal's Spanish edition of de Morga 
(Paris, 1890), and others from the " Recopilacion de leyes de Indias." Many native 
Philippine terms occur in the " Sucesos," which Stanley was unable to account for, 
and which are here made iucid through Rizal's Philippine scholarship. Compare, for 
example, p. 48 of the present translation with p. 18 of Stanley's, where, in the descrip- 
tion of the native settlements on the site of the subsequent foundation of Manila, the 
word arigues is used in ^he sense of objects which, filled in with earth, served as 
fortifications. Stanley was compelled to admit that he was unable to discover the 
meaning of this word; the context seemed to him to require stakes. It may be 
intended, he explains, for areca palms, or be connected with the French ariguier, for 
alizier (" a thorn tree "), or it might be from the Arabic 'ark ("a root "). Now, we 
learn from Rizal that arigues comes from the Tagal word haligi, which are stout 
wooden posts, used to support the frames of buildings. The word is in quite common 
use in the Philippines among the Spanish-speaking people. It is true, however, that 
all difficulties in de Morga's text are not yet solved, and that much remains which 
requires further elucidation, especially in those passages where the Chinese and 
Japanese are dealt with. The editors have made but few attempts to resort to coeval 
Chinese and Japanese sources for the verification or interpretation of such points, 
although some useful preliminary work in this direction has been done by the late 
British Consul George Phillips.* There is hardly an excuse for calling the Shogun 
Hideyoshi of Japan an " emperor " (Vol. I, p. 67). The port Hurando (p. 118) is 
apparently Urado. Miaco, mentioned on the same page as the Shogun's residence, is 
the Japanese word miyako. which simply means " a capital." As regards the note on 
p. 119 referring to to the word Namliajies, the Japanese designation of the Spaniards, 
Stanley's explanation is certainly wrong, and Rizal comes very near to the truth; but 
Nambanjin doos not exactly signify "dweller of the barbaric south," but, "people 
of the southern Man," Man being originally a general Chinese designation for the 

* Especially in his papers, Early Spanish Trade with Chin Cheo (China Review, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 243-255), and Two Mediaeval Fuh-Kien Trading Ports (T'oung Pao, Vol. VI, pp. 449-463; Vol. VII, 
pp. 223-324). Compare also Parker, Early Spanish Trade with China (China Review, Vol. XIX, 
PP- 3 2 4-326). 
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manifold aboriginal tribes scattered over the southern parts of China. In Japanese 
literature, even nowadays, it is a quite common name, first of all for the Portuguese, 
then, also, for the Spaniards and Dutch ; it enters into the name of several American 
cultivated plants introduced into Japan ; and Namban-ji (" Temple of the southern 
Barbarians ") was the designation of the Jesuit church established at Kyoto from 1560 
to 1588. 

The "red wood " mentioned on p. 256, and in Vol. II, p. 89, is the well-known 
sappan wood of commerce, which, according to Chinese accounts, must also have 
been indigenous in the archipelago, and have formed one of the much-sought-for 
articles of Chinese commerce. 

Some other terms, apparently derived from Chinese, as juanga, canganes, sines, 
tacley, are still unexplained and deserving of study. 

Altogether, the editors have accomplished a meritorious task, and furthered the 
understanding of de Morga's interesting account to a great extent. An index, which 
is unfortunately lacking, would have been very useful. We note in the two volumes 
only one misprint, and that of no great consequence. B. L. 

Dictionnaire d'histoire et de g^ographie du Japan, By £. 
Papinot. lllustre.de 300 gravures, de plusieurs cartes, et suivi de 18 appen- 
dices. Tokyo, 1907. xviii and 992 p., with separate atlas of 11 maps. 
In 1899, Mr. E. Papinot, a Catholic missionary, published in Hongkong a small, 
modest volume of only 297 pages, giving in alphabetical arrangement a list of the 
principal names occurring in the history and geography of Japan. Frequent con- 
sultation of this book, during a number of years, has always proved it a safe and 
trustworthy guide in the pursuit of Japanese studies. The present splendid volume, 
so largely increased, calls forth the greatest expectations; and the author deserves 
the highest praise and the heartiest congratulations for this useful task, which he has 
accomplished in a most creditable manner. It is a handbook that is much needed 
just at the present time, and one that will be indispensable not only to Japanese 
scholars, but also to geographers and historians in general, to diplomats, travellers, 
newspaper editors, collectors, and all people to whom the subject of Japan is dear. 
The book is prefaced by a general introduction to the history of Japan; every catch- 
word is accompanied by its Chinese characters; the information given is precise, 
succinct, and matter-of-fact. The value of the work is greatly enhanced by numerous 
text illustrations taken from Japanese wood-engravings representing landscapes, 
famous personages, historical scenes, and religious ceremonies. The art-historian, 
as well, will avail himself of this dictionary to great advantage, as he will find in it 
the biographies of a large number of painters and other artists. In a supplement 
are given the names of the principal foreigners who had relations with Japan before 
the time of the Restoration (1542-1868). There is also a subject-index, which facili- 
tates the hunting-up and studying of certain subjects — like religion, art, law, medi- 
cine, etc. — under the various headings among which the material is scattered. The 
atlas of 11 maps, including plans of T6ky5 and Kyoto, and representing the pro- 
vinces in colours, is bound separately. It is a most beautiful production, and, owing 
to its octavo size, the most convenient and useful atlas of Japan which we know of. 
Print and paper are equally excellent; the book, issued by a Japanese publishing- 
house in Tokyo, affords enjoyment from both an artistic and a scientific standpoint 
at the same time; and the price, 20 francs, is so remarkably cheap that the wide 
distribution which we earnestly wish for it cannot fail to result. B. L. 



